The Monarchy
the new combination, he could easily have joined it in
another capacity than that of its head, as he did in the
reconstructed Government of 1935. It omits, also, the
fact that, so far as the Labour Government itself was
responsible for the crisis, the main burden of that respon-
sibility rested precisely upon Mr. MacDonald and Mr.
Snowden. It fails to emphasize the fact that Conservative
and Liberals had, between them, a majority in the House;
and that, despite vigorous opposition, they did not dis-
solve until their main economy measure had been, placed
on the -statute-book; and it omits the fact that, though
Sir Herbert Samuel joined the Government, his action in
doing so was strongly criticized by Mr. Lloyd George.
Professor Keith suggests that the primary motive of the
King was to secure a Government to preserve the gold
standard; he omits, therefore, any connection between
its formation and previous rumours of Mr. MacDonald's
desire for a coalition* Nor is there any reason to suppose
that Mr. Baldwin would, as head of such a coalition, have
been driven to dissolve in the midst of the crisis. He
would have had his majority in any case, so long as the
Liberals were willing to support him; and there is no
reason to suppose that they indicated a preference for
Mr. MacDonald as leader*
One need not doubt that, given the nature of the
coalition, the King could foresee for it a subsequent
majority at ageneral election unlikely to be obtained by Mn
Baldwin; a divided party always goes into a general elec-
tion under a heavy handicap. But it is surely dangerous
doctrine to argue that the King must so concern him-
self with the inner economy of parties as to attempt
to secure a majority for the leader whom he commission*
to form a Government. From that attitude to Victoria's
wholly unsuitable request to Lord Salisbury to know
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